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win 


—Thich Nhat Hanh 


The statement which follows was made by the Buddhist monk Thich 
Nhat Hanh, the Director of the School for Social Studies in Saigon 
and one of the most popular poets in Vietnam. He has recently 
been in England where he has been lecturing and taking part in 
public meetings and discussions on Vietnam. He left London two days 


ago for Paris. 


Nhat Hanh was born in 1926 in Dalat and became a novice at sixteen. 
He was a student of literature and philosophy at Saigon University and 
of the philosophy of religion at Princeton in 1961. He lectured on 
Buddhism at Columbia in 1963 and then returned to Saigon to play 
a leading role in the Buddhist political and social movement. He is 
editor of the principal Buddhist weekly paper and the author of ten 


books, including 


“Oriental Logic,” 


“ Actualised Buddhism,” and 


‘Engaged Buddhism.” Next week we shall be printing a selection of his 


poems. 


1 am trying to speak very simply for 
the majority of Vietnamese who are 
peasants and cannot speak for them- 
selves; they do not know or care much 
about words like communism or demo- 
cracy, but want above all for the war 
to end so they may survive and not 
be maimed or killed. 

Other Buddhists who have protested 
against the war have been arrested and 
exiled, and now they are being killed 
in Da Nang. It was because of this great 
risk that the Buddhists who demonstra- 
ted this spring were reluctant to advo- 
cate openly an end to the war through 
negotiations: instead, they called for 
elections and democracy. 


We have been placed in an impossible 
dilemma. If we openly call for peace, 
we are identified with the Communists 
and the government will try to suppress 
us. If we criticise the Communists, we 
find ourselves allied with those Vietnam- 
ese who have been the paid propagand- 
ists of the Americans for years and 
whose words against Communism are 
soiled and discredited because they have 
been paid to say them. To be honourably 
anti-Communist has been to remain 
silent, and, being silent, we have been 
called innocent of the dangers of Com- 
munism; but we are not. 

We are very well aware of the restric- 
tions on Buddhism in the North. We have 


Meredith in Mississippi 


If James Meredith had not been shot as 
he set out on his one-man march through 
Mississippi, 20,000 people might not have 
joined him. Despite the fact that he 
reacted to the shooting by saying that 
he too would carry a gun another time, 
it was still the shooting of an unarmed 
man which made news throughout the 
world and brought the thousands out to 
earry on his march. And when police 
attacked the marchers with teargas, that 
brought the marchers not Just headlines 
but sympathetic coverage. 

But is good publicity enough? Is the 
white violence in Mississippi a last-ditch 
stand, or just another stage in the long 


conflict, with no collapse in sight? Al- 
most certainly the latter: discrimination 
and inequality is too deeply entrenched 
in the US to be removed without a 
struggle which is now becoming a strug- 
gle for economic and political power. 
The Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, with its slogan of “black 
power,” is being built up as a new enemy 
in the United States. We suspect that it 
is being misrepresented, and hope that 
it has learnt enough about power not to 
try to reproduce the white power struc- 
ture with a black label. The thousands 
who marched to Jackson, Mississippi, are 
not marching for that. 
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studied what has happened in China. 
We know there is no place for spiritual- 
ity in Marxism. We are ready to under- 
take a peaceful political struggle with 
the Communists if only the destruction 
of the war can be stopped. We are 
confident that the South Vietnamese can 


protect themselves from Communist 
domination if they are allowed to carry 
on their political life in peace. 

The tragedy of American policy is that 
it has made such a peaceful political 
struggle all the more difficult. For the 
Americans could have helped to recon- 
struct the country peacefully if they had 
co-operated with, and strengthened, the 
Buddhists and others who had the re- 
spect of the people. Instead, they tried 
to divide the Buddhists and prevent them 
from becoming an organised force. 

This was disastrous. Catholicism came to 
Vietnam with the French, and the Catho- 
lic leaders backed by the United States 
were suspect from the first; the Buddhist 
tradition is closely linked with national- 
ism and it is unthinkable to the broad 
mass of the people that the Buddhists 
would betray them to a foreign power. 

At the same time, Vietnamese Buddhism 
is syncretic in character; there are 
Catholic priests who are closer to us on 
the question of peace than some Budd- 
hist priests who are old and have lost 
courage. (A few months ago, eleven 
Catholic priests issued a strong state- 
ment calling for peace. They were at- 
tacked by the Catholic leaders.) 


* * * 


Now the United States has become too 
afraid of the Communists to allow a 
peaceful confrontation with them to take 
place; and when you are too afraid you 
cannot win. Sending 300,000 American 
troops to Vietnam and bombing the 
countryside has only caused the Com- 
munists to grow stronger. American mili- 
tary operations have killed and wounded 
more innocent peasants than Viet Cong, 


Thich Nhat Hanh in London 
with Alfred Hassler, director 
of American FoR 


and the Americans are blamed and hated 
for this. 

The peasants are not violently antagon- 
istic to the Viet Cong: the strong anti- 
Communists are mostly people in the 
cities who fear loss of their property, 
cars, businesses and homes, and who rely 
on the foreign army to protect them. 
The American soldiers, moreover, are not 
well educated and do not understand 
the Vietnamese: every GI will make a 
small mistake that offends a Vietnamese 
every day, even when he is not drunk 
or in search of women - at least 300,000 
mistakes a day. And the continual roar- 
ing overhead of planes on their way to 
drop bombs makes people sick and mad. 
So it is understandable that the people 
in the villages distrust those who are 
connected with the government and the 
Americans. Along with others, I have 
organised a Buddhist School of Youth 
for Social Service at Cholon to train 
teams of young people to work at “ com- 
munity development" in the villages. 
About two hundred have already been 
trained. We have refused to accept 
money from the government or the 
American Military Assistance Group. 
That would have been ruinous. 

Instead, 1,200 Buddhists each contributed 
the small sum of fifty piastres to start 
the school in a Buddhist convent. We 
went into the villages carrying no 
weapons, owning nothing of our own but 
our robes, and have been welcomed. 
The peasants we have worked with tell 
us that the government officials assigned 
to “assist” them kept thousands of 
piastres a month for themselves and did 


continued on page 4 
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Vietnam International 


With the encouragement and co-opera- 
tion of American peace organisations, an 
emergency liaison committee, ‘“ Vietnam 
International,” has now been established 
in the London office of the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace. 

Its first and most essential task will be 
to circulate information and to co-ordin- 
ate activities for the 900 organisations 
all over the world who are active to 
bring peace to Vietnam. Other projects 
are in hand, including the sending of a 
delegation of European intellectuals to 
Washington. 

We would be grateful if you would per- 
mit us to appeal to all your readers 
who are concerned to end the appalling 
bloodshed in Vietnam to send donations 
to help us to carry out this important 
task. Cheques or postal orders should be 
made out to ICDP (Vietnam _Interna- 
tional) and should be sent to ICDP, at 3 
Hendon Avenue, London N3. 

Kenneth Lee, President ICDP, 

Alfred Hassler, Exec sec. FoR, 

Peggy Duff, Treasurer ICDP. 


Mental illness 


I would like to reply to John Comley’s 
letter of June 10 concerning three points 
he raises: 

1. The aim and practice of the weekly 
institution of the case conference. 

2. Some implications of treatment meth- 
ods - e.g. behaviour therapy or psycho- 
therapy. 


3. The relevance of political and social 
beliefs to clinical practice, since these 
would seem to me to have some bearing 
on how a person defines firstly ‘ vio- 
lence” and, secondly, the very ambiguous 
notion of “ consent.” 

1. The case conference is upheld in the 
hospital where I work, despite fre- 
quent opposition among staff about its 
inhumanity on many occasions, as a 
method to mobilise a “patient” who 
has either been around the hospital 


for a long time or who has come to 
a deadlock with his psychiatrist - this 
impasse being seen usually as the 
“natient’s” fault. This is its aim; and 
on subsequent staff meetings over a 
particularly shocking experience, this 
goal is used to justify means which, 
contrary to John Comley’s views, are 
recognised by some staff members as 
violent. And it is due to these drastic 
measures, used often as the last resort, 
that the method is successful, hence 
further justified, since it is unlikely 
that the “ patient” will leave the room 
without having had some reaction - 
never mind what kind. So as regards 
the logic of the case conference, the 
question arises, are we justified in con- 
tinuing an institution of any kind 
where the end justifies the means? 

As regards practice, I could cite two 
instances, comparable to those des- 
cribed by Roger Moody (June 3), which 
occured during the same conference, 
of “talking across” a patient, and 
which I think exhibit the total disre- 
gard for a person which might be des- 
cribed as violent. This ‘ patient,” hav. 
ing been thanked for all his co-opera- 
tion in answering the psychiatrists’ 
questionings, was just about to get up 
from his seat, when the Medical Direc- 
tor leaned right across him to a doctor 
on his left and said (supposedly con- 
fidentially): “Did you see how his 
foot has been jerking up and down for 
the last seven minutes?” She nods: 
“Yes, and do you know I had to keep 
moving to stop it from rubbing my 
leg,” looking at the patient accusingly. 
Earlier, this “ patient,” taking up his 
right to participate in the conference, 
had denied a certain categorical asser- 
tion made by one of the doctors. The 
doctor in question then looked down 
at the notes, with which we are all 
briefed before the “patient” comes 
in, and said; ‘“ Well, it says so here.” 
Everyone looks at the notes and 
agrees; this sort of example seems to 
exhibit the primacy of the psychia- 
trist’s word over the patient’s and thus 
the violence that is done to him 
through invalidation. 


HOW TO SAY 
NO 
TO ASTARVING 
CHILD 


Tell him half the world is hungry. And since you can’t 
help them all what’s the point in helping one. 


Tell him the problem is far too big for any organisation. 
And that he must wait until the governments of the world 


can solve it all. 


Tell him how sorry you are. How wrong you feel the whole 
thing is. That it’s cruel. But you’re so busy. 


Or say YES with a gift to Oxfam - because you know 
nothing can ever justify needless human suffering. 


OXFAM Pax Relief - c/o Barclays Bank Limited * Oxford 


Letters to 
the Editor 


I do not mean to imply that the psy- 
chiatrists are consciously vindictive; 
that they may appear so is surely a 
reflection of the inadequacy of their 
post-medical training, which John 
Comley takes as a sufficient condition 
for denying that doctors “talk across” 
patients. 


2.I do not feel that the notion of 


“consent” or the agreement of ‘the 
will” of the “patient” are really 
meaningful criteria of whether vio- 
lence is done to a patient through the 
use of a particular method of treat- 
ment. The doctor is usually desperately 
short of time; the ‘“ patient” is pro- 
bably unfamiliar with the effects of 
the alternative forms of treatment; 
moreover his life is, in any case, 
probably unbearable: he_ therefore 
“consents” to whichever method the 
doctor, given the pressures of his own 
situation, finds appropriate or avail- 
able. 
Both are under duress; both may be 
insufficiently informed. Can the parties 
in this situation be described as “ con- 
senting ’’? These methods may be suc. 
cessful and, as John Comley says, the 
“patient” may “improve very con- 
siderably indeed.” But he does not 
raise the question for how long. 
Eysenck and Volpe, the chief exponents 
of behaviour therapy in England and 
South Africa, have claimed a 90% suc- 
cess in cases treated by behaviour 
therapy as opposed to a 50% success 
in cases treated by other forms of 
therapy, but they themselves have said 
that they have not yet acquired ade- 
quate information about remission 
rates of cases treated under the former 
method. 
I think it is important to stress that 
behaviour therapy and psychotherapy, 
as outlined in a lecture given by 
Eysenck at University College, London, 
this year, are not seen as complement- 
ary methods of treatment but as 
competitors for the whole field. And 
I would like to argue that the two 
forms of therapy involve a totally 
different perspective on human beings. 
Eysenck, under the usual banner of 
scientific objectivity, denied his con- 
cern with ethical questions. Behaviour 
therapy is an extension of learning 
theory or conditioning, which has 
evolved with the help of experiments 
with animals; it is, therefore, con- 
cerned with persons as being the re- 
ceptacles of collections of habits, which 
can be both eradicated and instilled 
through conditioning. ' 
. But science, contrary to present myth, 
is not some objective mass of know- 
ledge external to us. It is the result 
of the activity of human beings and, 
in this case, it is being turned round 
for the study of human beings and not 
animals or physical objects. Of course 
it is not violent, in the sense of dis- 
regarding or dehumanising, to treat a 
person by these methods if one sees 
him as an object in a world seen 
through some special scientific, objec- 
tive filter. But if a person is believed 
to have other irreducible human attri- 
butes, that his growth is the result of 
learning through his relationships with 
other persons, then it is necessarily 
dehumanising - and therefore violent - 
to treat him otherwise. 
To claim for a method the status of 
science is surely not to place it in 
some transcendental realm beyond our 
everyday, social and cultural realm. 
If we deny this and, consequently the 
relevance of our own particular socio- 
political standpoint, then we are plac- 
ing science in the realm of religion, 
as something isolated from ourselves 
and over which we have no responsi- 
bility, and this despite the fact that 
it has evolved with and through us. 
The extension of this form of therapy, 
with its perspective on persons, as a 
method of dealing with the whole per- 
son instead of particular phobias is 
surely a question which concerns both 
scientists and politicians for it con- 
cerns ultimately what we designate as 
anti-social; instead of categorising anti- 
social thoughts as “ obsessional rumi. 
nations,” we ought perhaps to see them 
as the reactions of a person reading 
and fully comprehending the horrific 
truth about the world we live in, 
whose significance no-one can bear to 
think about for very long. To what 


extent such reactions are actually ob- 
sessional and abnormal] is surely a 
political and temporal question, which 
may go beyond the present field of the 
psychiatrist but which, in whatever 
scientific armour he is clothed, none of 
us can avoid. 

Vickie Lal, 

22 Taviton Street, London WC1. 


Nehru and MRA 


Is John Calder (June 24) really sure 
that Frank Buchman won the support 
of the late Mr Nehru? In his autobi- 
ography, Nehru says that he was curious 
about the sudden conversions, confes- 
sions, and revivalism of the Buchman 
movement. But the tone of his comment 
about ‘‘this new emotionalism” could 
hardly be described as sympathetic. 
Michael Brecher’s statement (in Nehru: 
a Political Biography, p.108) that Nehru 
was “appalled by the ideas of Moral 
Rearmament” sounds a much more 
plausible interpretation than Mr Cald. 
er’s. 

Nehru met Buchman in the nineteen- 
twenties, and it’s conceivable that his 
attitude may have changed in later years. 
Nehru was certainly capable of endorsing 
anybody’s platitudes about promoting 
goodwill between nations. But I should 
like to know what evidence Mr Calder 
has for bracketing Nehru with Aden- 
auer as a supporter of MRA. 

Geoffrey Carnall, 

3 Bernard Terrace, 

Edinburgh 8. 


Insanity and the egg 


America is not alone in being governed 
by men “who are not certifiably in- 
sane” (June 24). Certainly, no signifi- 
cant member of a powerful establish- 
ment can ever be ‘‘certifiably insane,” 
since it is this same establishment which 
determines the definitions of ‘ sanity” 
and “insanity’’ and which decides - 
checked only by the occasional con- 
science of an occasional professional 
medical man - when “ insanity ” becomes 
“ certifiable.” 

The riddle of the chicken and the egg 
has long ago been solved. The egg from 
which the first chicken was hatched 
was laid by a bird differing slightly from 
a chicken and it will be a chicken which, 
in the course of evolution, will lay the 
egg from which a new species will grow. 
So the first totalitarian society was built 
by democrats and out of this totalitarian 
society are hatching today’s radical move- 
ments, which will lay, not democratic, 
but libertarian eggs. 

Pierre-Joseph Brie, 

807 Wandsworth Road, London SW8. 
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Doudou Thiam has been Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Republic 
of Senegal since it became independent in 1960. Senegal firmly main- 
tains its preference for negotiation as a way of settling conflicts, and 
at Dakar there are diplomatic missions from East and West - even 
from both China and Formosa. Doudou Thiam is interviewed here by 
Pierre Martin, a War Resisters’ International council member who works 
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in Senegal, about his country’s “ middle way ” policy. 


Pierre Martin 


An interview with 


Senegal’s 


foreign minister 


You stated in the 18th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly that 
“the fundamental problem of our time 
is the problem of peace.” If you mean 
by this that peace is even more necessary 
now than in the past, what special 
efforts should our generation make to 
build a real peace? 

As I said in the UN, we young states 
have a special interest in world peace, 
since we cannot make long-term plans 
for economic growth in a climate of 
international instability and insecurity. 
With a balance of terror engendered by 
the existence of hostile blocs and by the 
arms race, it is necessary to increase 
our efforts to realise general and com- 
plete disarmament. The only way to get 
this is by a dialogue between and 
within the blocs, for better understand- 
ing, to live together without trying to 
impose an ideology by force. It only 
needs good will. Our generation is also 
well aware of the danger to peace in 
the colonial policy of Portugal and in 
South Africa’s apartheid. 

Can small nations like Senegal do any- 
thing but voice moral protests over con- 
flicts like that in Vietnam? 

The weight of the third world is essen- 
tially moral. But if the small nations 
could agree on their positions on world 
problems, then they could really influ- 


ence events. We should not engage in 
futile disputes. 

Speaking of Vietnam, the road to peace 
unfortunately seems closed at the 
moment. 

If Portugal’s colonial war in Guinea 
Bissao, to the south of Senegal, risks 
involving your country in a full-scale 
armed conflict, would you have a way of 
avoiding war? 

Senegal hopes to stay out of all conflicts, 
and if my country one day found itself 
involved in a war in Guinea Bissao, the 
first responsibility would be solely 
Portugal’s. Entry into the war by Sene- 
gal would only be in reply to Portuguese 
provocation. 

As far as Guinea Bissao is concerned, 
like all colonies, the only alternative 
to war is negotiation. Most of our states 
have reached independence this way and 
now have a fruitful relationship with 
the metropolitan countries. 

Do you think the plan for the non- 
violent liberation of Guinea by the World 
Peace Brigade which Peace News pub- 
lished in 1963 was totally unrealistic, 
or were the conditions not ripe for its 
application? 

The plan is worthy of interest. It has 
the merit of proposing concrete actions 
to help Guinea to prepare its independ- 
ence. However, the realisation of the 


Disillusion and unrest 
In northern Nigeria 


A Nigerian correspondent writes: The 
recent disturbances in the north of 
Nigeria, in which over 100 people were 
killed, have underlined the difficulties 
and tensions in the country. The violence 
was directed mainly against non-north- 
erners - in particular, against the Ibos - 
and this has led to its being explained 
in terms of ethnic or tribal conflict. It 
is said that northern fears of Ibo domin- 
ation were precipitated by a proclama- 
tion of the head of the military govern- 
ment, Major-General Aguiyi-Ironsi, abol. 
ishing federalism and unifying the civil 
service. 

This explanation is not without merit, 
but it is inadequate. Admittedly, the 
north is educationally backward, and 
unification posed a threat to it, since 
northerners had an undue advantage 
in the federal public service, once the 
north gained control of the federation 
in 1959. Ibos in the north are much 
better off than the average northerner, 
and it was an Ibo boast that they “ took 
care” of the northern politicians in 
the January coup, when the northern 
prime minister (Sir Ahmadu Bello, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto) was assassinated. 


However, the recent violence was caused 
by more than fear of the south. The 
military take-over in January was wel- 
comed by northerners, since it overthrew 
a regime which many had come to re- 
gard as intolerable, dictatorial, inept and 
corrupt; but since January, the glaring 
fact has been indecision. The military 
government had no immediate pro- 


gramme of reform, beyond restoring law 
and order. Food prices rose, and there 


was a shortage of foodstuffs. Unemploy. 
ment remained at over one in three of 
the employable population. In contrast 
with the “clean-up ” campaign in Ghana, 
the public were offered some ineffective 
decrees, while the intelligentsia and in- 
digenous businessmen who had collabo- 
rated with the old regime continued to 
flaunt their old wealth and status. Civil 
servants, who now had dual roles - 
bureaucrat and politician - were increas- 
ingly intoxicated with their new power. 

In the north, the elected local councils 
were dissolved, elected representatives 
in the Native Authority Councils were 
removed, the emirs were back in power, 
and so were the ex-ministers and politi- 
cians. In effect, there has been a politi- 
cal regression, and acceptance of the 
military take-over has in consequence 
turned into something close to its rejec- 
tion. 

It was possible for ex-politicians to ex- 
ploit this local dissatisfaction; but one 
cannot effectively exploit mass reaction 
without an object on which the mass 
can focus its collective attention. This 
the non-northerners provided. They, and 
in particular the Ibos, became the 
“Jews” of Nigeria, the groups exploiting 
the northerner and whose representative 
occupied the supreme seat of command. 

In one form or another, the situation 
bears resemblances to that which the late 
Sardauna found in 1955, and which he 
also exploited in his meteoric rise to 
power. Thus his ghost still stalks the 
north and haunts the country. The cost 
of not laying him to rest may turn out 
to be chaos and anarchy. 


x 


plan depends entirely on Portugal, and 
it is more than doubtful that Salazar’s 
government would agree to such an en- 
terprise. For our part, we have proposed 
to Portugal a progressive decolonisation, 
giving internal autonomy to territories 
under its rule. During this period, Por- 
tugal, the UN and all well-disposed 
nations would help form the groups who 
would take over from the Portuguese 
administration. In a second stage, it 
would be up to the people to give the 
word for self-determination. 

But Portugal has remained deaf to this 
appeal to reason. Her response has been 
to intensify her barbarous repression and 
daily violations of the most elementary 
rights of man. I fear that under these 
conditions, non-violent action would be 
in vain. This is certainly regrettable. 
You are president of the World Federa- 
tion of Twinned Towns, and in this 
capacity you have encouraged “ people’s 
diplomacy” - which seems paradoxical 
for a Minister of Foreign Affairs. Do 
you think that the transformation of the 
UN demanded by the world federalists, 
to make something other than an organ- 
isation of governments, are desirable and 
urgent? 

It is no paradox for a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to speak of people’s diplomacy, 
for the experience of the World Federa- 
tion of Twinned Towns has proved that 
it is a very worthwhile form of co- 
operation and understanding between 
peoples. With this said, in the present 
state of things, it is difficult to see how 
the UN could be anything but a govern- 
mental organisation. The changes in the 
UN must tend to reinforce its structure 
and effectiveness, leading to a new divi- 
Sion of functions between its different 
organs, in accordance with the way the 
world changed. 


SANS San ate 


SS: ees Ase 


For world peace, the changes demanded 
by the world federalists are desirable and 
urgent, but they can only be achieved 
in the long term, when all the sources 
of war are extinct. 

Faced with the successive military coups 
in Africa, certain commentators have 
reasoned that since the armies of African 
states do not play the role of national 
military defence which necessitated their 
creation in older states, this institution 
of a state army artificially grafted on to 
traditional African structures will in- 
evitably be led to the formula of ancient 
African empires, in which military and 
political power were identical. If you 
think this is not a desirable development 
for the future of Africa, do you think 
the African Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
will be able to oppose it? 

Ministers of Foreign Affairs are part of 
a government, and they do not take a 
particular position with regard to the 
army. 

With regard to the coups d’etat which 
have shaken certain African states, I do 
not think they are motivated by the wish 
to return to this formula. They have 
internal causes, often economic. 

If it ts your belief that Senegal, which 
wishes to be a “country of dialogue,” 
should enter the field of peace research, 
would the most appropriate home for it 
be the University of Dakar, your ministry 
or an ad hoc organisation to be created? 
The most appropriate centre would cer- 
tainly be the University of Dakar. But- 
a scientific study of the causes of war 
and conflict would not be complete if it 
did not also produce the means to pre- 
vent it. Only the state has the apparatus 
capable of setting these means to work. 
In this event it would be the affair of 
pe Ministry of Foreign Affairs to do 
this. 


“The war/peace situation is not static. Unless the peace movement is 
constantly seeking new and more adequate presentations of its policies 


it will fail to achieve its goals.” 
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Isolate Johnson! 


In the last ten days, reports and rumours 
have suggested that the United States 
is about to step up the Vietnam war, by 
extending the bombing of North Vietnam 
as well as by introducing yet more 
ground troops. With North Vietnamese 
infiltration allegedly unchecked by the 
existing scale of bombing, and a new 
Viet Cong monsoon offensive on the 
way, it is argued that the military case 
for escalation is irrefutable, and there 
is no school of thought within the ad- 
ministration prepared to oppose it. 

Although the Guardian reported on 
Tuesday that bombing in or near centres 
of population was regarded as “ heavily 
classified” information, making discus- 
sion of the subject very difficult, there 
has been enough discussion of it to sug- 
gest that President Johnson is up to his 
old trick of preparing the public for 
the next stage in the war through the 


publicity media, before it actually oc- 
curs, in order to damp down protest. 
But Sunday’s bombing of an oil dump 
near Vinh may indicate that this new 
escalation is coming quite soon. (As we 
went to press the news came through 
that the Americans have bombed Hanoi 
and Haiphong.) 

In Vietnam itself, there are signs of 
the expected chicanery over the coming 
elections for a constituent assembly. On 
June 11 the American National Guardian 
reported that the elections would be 
held only in territory controlled by the 
Ky regime, and that “ Communists” and 
“ neutralists ’ will be barred from stand. 
ing. The Ky regime and the US have 
asked the United Nations to send ob- 
servers, and a “senior UN official” was 
quoted in the New York Times on June 
4 as calling this request an ‘ outrageous 
piece of cynicism.” 
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nothing for them. They have come to 
dislike the Viet Cong and they fear the 
Americans, whose artillery bombard- 
ments have fallen upon them. 

If the United States wants to escalate 
the war nothing that the Vietnamese can 
do will matter. A change of government 
will make no difference. The war will go 
on. The Buddhist leader Thich Tri Quang 
believes that we may attain peace in- 
directly by means of political manoeuv- 
ring and through elections. He is a man 
of action, and of courage and intelligence, 
whose life is good: he is not bound by 
money. 

But there are other Buddhists who have 
chosen a less “activist” political role, 
who have high prestige and whose views 
will also be influential. There is, for 
example, the group of young monks and 
writers who publish the magazines Giu 
Thom Que Me (To Help the Motherland) 
and Thien My and other publications of 
the La Boi publishing house in Saigon, 
and who are trying to create a new 
Buddhist ideology emphasising ways of 
mee the people who live on the 
and. 

I doubt myself that much will be gained 
by indirect political manoeuvring against 
the government and the Catholics, so 
long as the United States is determined 
to continue the war. Underlying the 
struggles with the government in Da Nang 
and other cities is the unstated question 
whether the war will go on: ‘and this the 
United States will decide. 

I believe that the most effective thing 
we can do is to follow the open and 
direct way of advocating peace, however 
dangerous this may be, by telling the 
world that we do not accept this war; 
that the Communists grow stronger each 
day it is fought; that a ceasefire must 
be arranged with the Viet Cong as soon 
as possible; that we would then welcome 
the help of Americans in the peaceful 
reconstruction of Vietnam. 

Although I am not a politician and can- 


not therefore suggest every detail of a 
satisfactory settlement, the general 
direction which such a solution must take 
is quite clear to me and to many of 
the Vietnamese people. It does not in- 
volve the US in any negotiations with 
Hanoi, Peking, or the NLF. To the Viet- 
namese people such talks, if necessary, 
are the proper province of Vietnamese 
officials rather than of Washington. 

My solution would be along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1.A cessation of the bombing, north and 
south. 

2. Limitation of all military operations 
by US and South Vietnamese forces to 
defensive actions: in effect, a_ ceasefire, 
if the Viet Cong respond in kind. 

3. A convincing demonstration of US 
intention to withdraw its forces from 
Vietnam over a_ specified period of 
months, with withdrawal actually begin- 
ning to take place as a sign of sincerity. 
4. A clear statement by the US of its 
desire to help the Vietnamese people to 
have a government truly responsive to 
Vietnamese aspirations, and concrete 
US actions to implement this statement, 
such as a refusal to support one group 
in preference to another. 

5. A generous effort to help rebuild the 
destruction which has been wreaked 
upon Vietnam, such aid to be completely 
free of ideological and political strings 
and therefore not viewed as an affront 
to Vietnamese independence. 


Such a programme, if implemented with 
sufficient vigour to convince the now 
understandably sceptical Vietnamese 
people of its sincerity, offers the best 
hope for uniting them in a constructive 
effort and for restoring stability to 
South Vietnam. Only America can stop 
this war which is destroying not only our 
lives, but our culture and everything of 
human value in our country. 

Much of this statement is reprinted from 
the “ New York Review of Books.” 


It is hardly cynical, though, to forecast 
that the “elections” will result in a 
“vote of confidence” for Ky, and that 
they will be interpreted as justifying 
whatever military measures may be seen 
to be “ necessary ” at the time. 
Morever, if a report by Anthony Howard 
in last Sunday’s Observer is correct (it 
is as yet unconfirmed in other papers), 
President Johnson has taken a much 
more momentous decision than even 
to escalate the war. Says Howard: 
“In a marked toughening of policy, 
President Johnson has ruled out all 
ideas of a political settlement based 
on a neutralised Vietnam. He has de- 
cided to settle for nothing less than a 
Korean-type partition solution which 
would maintain South Vietnam, like 
South Korea, as a separate non-Com- 
munist state under American military 
protection ... the State Department 
has persuaded the President that the 
US cannot afford to countenance any 
solution that could end eventually with 
South Vietnam under a Communist 
government.” 
As Howard points out, this plan would 
reverse Johnson’s willingness to accept 
a neutral Vietnam in the famous “14 
points.” A partition solution also means 
abandoning the Geneva agreements as a 
basis for negotiation. 
Robert Stephens added in the Observer 
that ‘the eventual emergence of a 
unified neutral but predominantly Com- 
munist Vietnam ” has long been regarded 
in Britain and France as the “only 
solution” to the war. If Johnson has 
ruled this out, the efforts of non-aligned 
and other politicians to secure a nego- 
tiated solution seem to be defeated: 
obviously, the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese, who have not shown much 
interest in negotiations anyway, would 
not consider negotiations for a Korean- 
type partition. 
What this immediately throws into 
question is the direction of the peace 
movement’s thinking in this country on 
possible solutions to the war. In retro- 
spect, the belief in a negotiated solution 
between the two sides, including the 
Viet Cong, on the basis of the Geneva 
agreements, looks hopelessly naive. If the 
peace movement has any lingering hopes 
of great or less power diplomacy bring- 
ing about a peaceful solution, it should 
throw them off. It must be realised once 
and for all that the only practical solu- 
tion must involve a complete change in 
American policy - that is, American with. 
drawal. The solution to the war lies in 
America. 
If this is so, the anti-war movement 
in Britain and the US must concentrate 
on forcing this withdrawal. And as David 
McReynolds of the War Resisters’ 
League argued in this country recently, 
the best help we can give the American 
peace movement would be to isolate 
Johnson politically, by forcing Wilson 
to abandon his support of US policy. 
It just might be significant that the poli- 
tical commentators have also picked up 
the story of Wilson’s reluctance to sup- 
port the bombing of population centres 
in Vietnam, or to send troops to the 
war. Michael Stewart repeated at the 
SEATO conference that Britain will not 
send troops, and Wilson is on record as 
saying that the British government will 
not support the escalation of the bomb- 
ing by stages to Hanoi and Haiphong. 
It may be a matter for wonder how, as a 
recent correspondent in the Guardian 
put it, Mr Wilson can draw the line at 
“possible huge massacres ”’ in the future, 
while condoning “ middle-sized massa- 
cres”’ today; but it is worth knowing 
that there is some point at which his 
support for the US ceases to be auto- 
matic. 
But if such a point exists; if Wilson is 
already showing signs that he is aware 
of the presure against him; if Michael 
Stewart is no longer able to claim that 
it is only the North Vietnamese who are 
refusing a negotiated solution; then there 
might be some reason to hope that a 
renewed and consistent campaign, calling 
single-mindedly for British dissociation 
from Johnson’s policies as a step towards 
the end of the war, could have some 
effect. 
After all, it would seem to be our only 
hope. 
Late news: CND was reported to be 
organising a lobby at the Commons on 
Wednesday, Thursday and next Tuesday 
nights. 


A PROPER WEAPON 


July 1962: 


‘‘ Lying is a proper weapcn for a government to use.” 


May 1966: 


“Look, if you think any American official is going to tell you the truth, then 
you're stupid. Did you hear that? - stupid.” 

Who said it? Arthur Sylvester, United States Assistant Secretary of Defence, 
and the man responsible for releasing war news in the US. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


People who have met Thich Nhat Hanh 
in the last few days all seem to be im- 
pressed, not only by his gentle and 
thoughtful manner, but by his smallness 
and apparent fragility. Meeting him in 
the incongruous surroundings of the 
Hotel President, where we shared a 
lounge with raucous American tourists, 
even asking questions seemed an act of 
brutality; to think of him and his as- 
sociates face to face with the military 
might of the US was appalling. 
In fact, he told us that in America, 
he disconcerted people who had been 
led to think of Buddhists as “ fero- 
cious”; for his part, he had to overcome 
a repugnance when he met Robert 
McNamara - but in the end he felt 
that he began to get his point of view 
across, and McNamara doubled the 
length of their interview to hear him 
out. 
What he told McNamara was that the 
bombing creates more Communists than 
it destroys. What he told us was that 
in the frustration brought about by the 
war, the Buddhists had found non- 
violence difficult to maintain, because of 
nervousness and the gap _ between 
“leaders” and ‘ crowd.” He said that 
their demonstrations were never an- 
nounced in advance; it had been a “ very 
big mistake” to defend the pagodas in 
Da Nang; a monk who burns himself 
to death is pointing out that he has 
something to say of the utmost import- 
ance. “If he sits in an armchair, no-one 
will listen to him.” 
Nhat Hanh seems to be capable of speak- 
ing to different people in different ways: 
when he addressed Christian CND’s 
meeting last Saturday, he was disinclined 
to say anything political, and spent some 
of the meeting praying. He leaves the 
impression of being calm, amazingly 
good-humoured, but very determined. I 
hope Mr McNarama took heed. 

* 


For a good example of complacent de- 
tachment, see the June issue of En 
counter, in which Irving Kristol reduces 
what is happening in Vietnam to a 
“problem.” He says: 
“However the Vietnam problem is 
resolved, a truly great debate on 
foreign policy is commencing in the 
United States.” 
I'm sure the children who are burnt raw 
by napalm will be interested to know 
that. 
* * 
The July issue of Encounter goes one 
step further; it reprints a_ television 
interview with James Reston, associate 
editor of the New York Times and one 
of “the two most influential political 
commentators on the American scene.” 
Here’s a specimen: 
“I first went there (South Vietnam) 
worried about whether we could 
really exercise our power all the way 
across the Pacific Ocean and make it 
effective. But to see ships come into 
Chulai right near the shore, roll out 
floating docks, run the bulldozers 
down, and clear off a whole line of 
fire - tnis is an enormously impressive 
thing, these big, easy walking Ameri- 
can kids moving into a wholly foreign 
situation. It seemed to me they did 
it much better than I imagined they 
could.” 
Incredible as it may seem, Reston is 
thought of in the States as a “ liberal” - 
which suggests that present conceptions 
of liberalism must be way out of joint. 
If he is an example of the modern 
liberal, then no clearer instance could 
be found of that dangerous fascination 
which the concepts of power, efficiency, 
and technology put to perverted ends 
seem to hold out for the liberal today. 


Incidentally, the New York Times re 
ported on June 22 that US jets in 
Vietnam had bombed and killed ten 
water buffalo near the Laotian-North 
Vietnamese border. They were heavily 
laden, the report says, with “ what was 
suspected to be enemy ammunition ”; but 
when the animals died, there were “no 
secondary explosions.” 

And near Da Nang, US pilots killed five 
pack elephants, with the same non-result. 
Question: when you're travelling at 
several hundred miles an hour in a jet 
bomber, how do you tell a friendly 
buffalo or elephant from,an enemy 
animal? Answer: shoot it and wait for 


the secondary explosion. 


Canon Collins with General Eisenhower 
at St Paul’s during a commemorative service 


Ronald Sampson 


for American war dead 


CLERICAL CONFUSION 


Faith under Fire, by Canon L. John 
Collins (Leslie Frewin, 40s) 
Archbishop Roberts, SJ, His Life and 
Writings, by David Abner Hurn (Dart- 
man, Longman and Todd, 25s) 
Each of these books will be of great 
interest to all those involved in the 
struggle for a peaceful and just social 
order. They have a common subject: the 
conflict with power that inevitably en- 
sues when an individual demonstrates 
that he is in earnest about the issue 
of peace. The context of the struggle 
portrayed in these books is ecclesiasti- 
cal: of the Anglican and Roman com- 
munions respectively. 
The Most Rev Thomas Roberts, SJ, was 
already a titular Archbishop when his 
clash with the hierarchy came to a 
head. The conflict arose out of the 
Archbishop’s public utterances concern- 
ing the morality of nuclear defence 
policies and the morality of the Church’s 
position on contraception in the light 
of the population explosion. To this 
challenge the hierarchy reacted sharply; 
and Archbishop Roberts was astonished 
to find himself ‘‘ delated to Rome.” The 
charges included accusations of associat- 
ing with Pax and Christian Action in 
defiance of Cardinal Griffin's ban and 
episcopal disapproval respectively. He 
was also charged with attacking the 
“ good faith of bishops who do not hap- 
pen to share” the Archbishop's views 
on nuclear weapons. The Archbishop 
found, however, that his atempts to de- 
monstrate the falsity of the charges 
were frustrated by the legal procedure 
of the Curia, under which the accused 
does not know the indictment, has no 
means of defending himself, the wit- 
nesses are anonymous, and judgment is 
given without a hearing. 
When the Archbishop protested, he was 
told that Curial silence meant that he 
must have been vindicated. Although 
Pope John in an interview had promised 
him an inquiry, the promise remained an 
empty one. The Archbishop therefore 
decided to vindicate his reputation by 
recourse to the English courts, having 
previously obtained from legal counsel 
the opinion that there was evidence of 
malice sufficient to defeat the privilege 
of the Apostolic Delegate in London, 
thus rendering him liable for a libel 
action. v 
However Archbishop Roberts was finally 
frustrated by the ensuing deaths of both 
Archbishop O’Hara and Pope John. The 
present book is in part an alternative 
recourse. Perhaps the severest dilemma 
that can confront a man is when his 
enemies, for want of legitimate weapons, 
seek without foundation to undermine 
his reputation. Most people now as al- 
ways would take the view that it is 
a man’s right to defend himself. It may 
be his right, but it is not necessarily 
the highest part of wisdom. 
The author, D. A. Hurn, under the bur- 
den of the Archbishop’s wrongs, lam- 
ents: 
“Why do they [bishops] never admit 
to having done wrong? .. . If they 
were to say plainly, without any equiv- 
ocation, ‘I was wrong; I'm sorry,’ any 
psychologist could tell them that the 
effect would be electric, and they would 
gain quite as much as the victim. St 
Peter’s tears endeared him to more 
readers of the Gospel than all his 
bravado and prescience. Public pen- 
ance is perhaps another tradition of 


the early Church 
brought back.” 

I seem to recollect J. B. Priestley wax- 
ing similarly indignant that it never 
occurred to anyone on ‘ Topside” to 
admit, even after Sharpeville, even after 
the Test Ban Treaty had been signed, 
that Canon Collins whom they had so 
much belaboured must have been right 
all along. Nothing in fact is more diffi- 
cult for human beings apparently than 
to admit even to themselves that they 
have made a serious error. 

For example, Archbishop Roberts, al- 

though deeply concerned about the 

threat of nuclear war and quite clear 
as to its depravity, is not in the least 
willing to admit that he might have 
been wrong in supporting the Allies even 
in the First World War. And Canon 

Collins, although he no longer accepts 

the theology of the just war, does not 

in any way repudiate his RAF chap- 
laincy during the Second World War. 

Despite Hiroshima it was presumably 

still “ just.” 

Again, notwithstanding the Labour 

Party’s subsequent performance, Canon 

Collins, so far from admitting that he 

was wrong in his belief that the way to 

disarmament lay in capturing the Labour 

Party for CND, blames the Committee 

of 100 for the failure of his strategy. 

’ “Responsible politicians who had 
loyally and devotedly served the Cam- 
paign from the beginning and _ had, 
at risk to their effective influence 
within the party caucus, done so much 
to further its cause, were placed in 
an embarrassing position.” 

His failure to support the Committee 

against Nuclear Weapon Tests at the 


that might be 


time is frankly admitted, but he at-. 


tempts now to justify the position he 
took. My own belief is that there is no 
more crippling human weakness than the 
inability to admit error. It is the source 
of great and avoidable suffering. 

In the case of Archbishop Roberts, 
“authority’s” attempt to silence him 
was by snaffle and bit. In Canon Col- 
lins’s case, “authority” adopted the 
more familiar English technique of the 
aristocratic embrace. When Christian 
Action under his leadership had estab- 
lished itself as an independent force 
with a wide and influential following 
outside as well as within the Anglican 
Church, Canon Collins found himself 
first invited by the Primate to write a 
pamphlet for the National Day of Prayer 
and then to accept the post of secretary 
to the British Council of Christian 
Churches. He was also approached by 
Lord Pakenham (as he then was) with 
the proposal that Christian Action be 
diverted to the support of a United West- 
ern Europe. Finally - this time success- 
fully - he was prevailed upon by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to accept a vacant Canonry 
at St Paul’s. 

And so, although no one could deny that 
he has ever since continued to be a 
thorn in the side of the establishment, 
he has nevertheless, in his own words, 
occupied a modest position of power 
within it. He is of the opinion that power 
emasculates rather than corrupts in that 
it is liable to whet the appetite for still 
further preferment. The Canon is a firm 
believer in the power to do good, which 
includes maintaining friendly relations 
with Fleet Street, provided one is aware 
of the dangers of risking trimming one’s 
sails in order to keep or enlarge that 


power. Insiders are necessary as well 
as outsiders, he insists, but adds the 
qualification, “I doubt whether any in- 
dividual can satisfactorily serve in the 
two roles at one and the same time.” 
His attitude to power is extremely am- 
bivalent. By the tenacity and courage 
with which he has struggled against 
apartheid and the cold war, he has made 
powerful enemies and as a consequence 
he has been denied preferment in the 
Church. But he is very far from despis- 
ing ambition and preferment. He was a 
close friend of Sir Stafford Cripps, whose 
successful party political career he great- 
ly admires. He allowed his name to be 
put up for the Athenaeum, but to his 
credit was black-balled. Although he is 
aware that both the Christian and the 
Marxist ideal is one of anarchy, he is 
confident that men will not be able to 
dispense with established authority in 
any forseeable future. We need, he says, 
guidance and control. “ Establishment is 
a necessary evil in human society.” The 
spurious concept of “necessary evil” 
plays a considerable part in the logic 
of his thinking. 
His views about power, ambivalent as 
they are, are however quite clear-cut 
when compared with his anguished dis- 
cussion of pacifism. “ The Christian” he 
says, “like everybody else, can ill-afford 
to ignore the vital importance of clear 
thinking.’ He himself describes his 
thought on pacifism as ‘“‘ tortuous” and 
“equivocal.” In a different context, he 
writes “ . it is of the very essence 
of my faith that I must never stand 
anywhere.” 
That is a very fair description of the 
Canon's interminable tergiversations on 
the pacifist theme. Examples could be 
multiplied, e.g.: 
“Tt was on that day (August 6, 1945) 
that I finally decided against the 
whole concept of the Just War and 
became what, I suppose, would be 
called a Christian pacifist.” 
Followed by this: 
“But even after the blasphemy of 
Hiroshima . . . I still could not 
properly claim - and cannot now . that 
I was fully a pacifist...” 
Archbishop Roberts is more consistent. 
He repudiates what he terms “soft 
pacifism ” and believes that “ war is not 
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intrinsically evil.” He does not however 
condone nuclear war under any circum- 
stances, which puts him in the ranks 
of one of “the few bishops interested 
in the morality of war.” In the brief 
debate on the subject in the Vatican 
Council attended by nearly 3,000 ecclesi- 
astics, only 18 applied to speak. As Arch- 
bishop Roberts was not called, no one 
mentioned the subject of conscientious 
objection. 

However, it is Canon Collins who re- 
minds us that “the primitive Christian 
Church was pacifist.” “The conclusion 
they drew from their faith,” he tells us, 
“was that they would never under any 
circumstances bear arms.” A man must 
at all times, as Canon Collins so rightly 
says, try to be true to himself; but, if 
I may say so with due humility and 
respect, it is precisely at this point that 
he fails when he says that to be a 
“total pacifist” “‘ would certainly make 
life easier.” Let him try announcing from 
the pulpit of St Paul’s that the profes- 
sion of arms is a criminal profession, 
the oath of allegiance a vicious institu- 
tion; and he would soon see whether life 
became easier. 

Both of these eminent churchmen have 
in their lives evinced great courage; 
their basic instincts have moreover al- 
ways been right; if they have not backed 
every good cause, they have never backed 
a wrong one. They have fought for 
social justice, humanity, equality and 
peace. They are both possessed of a vital 
sense of humour. Canon Collins’s book 
in particular is eminently readable, con- 
tains not a little wisdom and exudes 
good will. He is a very likeable man 
and in the last resort it is good to have 
him on our side. 

But I cannot but regret that his splendid 
qualities had not been discerned more 
rapidly by those in power in the Angli- 
can hierarchy. He would then most pro- 
bably have risen no higher than Vicar 
of Whitstable or some such parish. His 
memoirs would then doubtless have 
reached a more limited audience; but 
they would almost certainly have been 
possessed of more lasting value; and he 
would have been able to give even more 
effective support to the causes of dis- 
armament and human brotherhood which 
he so steadfastly cherishes. 
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IDEALS. 


INTO ACTION 


Batir la Paix, by Dominique Pire in 
collaboration with Dr Charles Dricot. 
Preface by Robert Oppenheimer. 
(Marabout, Belgium, 1966.) 


It is all too rare to find a Catholic 
priest actually doing something about 
peace, instead of indulging in the kind 
of armchair morality and “just” war 
casuistry that could make yet another 
war acceptable to the battered remnants 
of the “ Christian conscience,” which has 
accepted such infinite atrocities through 
the ages in the name of Christ. ; 
Dominique Pire, as many readers will 
know, was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1958. He then founded in 1960, 
with the proceeds of the prize, the 
University of Peace at Huy in Belgium. 
Some 1,500 “peace graduates” have 
since passed through the university. 
They come from all age groups, different 
countries and different walks of life. 
After leaving the university, they re 
turn to their own countries and try to 
put into practice what they studied. 
Wisely, they start by trying first to har- 
monise their own personal, family and 
social relations. The emphasis is on 
“ dialogue,” in the basic, human sense 
of mutual understanding and not in the 
ecclesiastical sense of exchanging tech- 
nical mumbo-jumbo. 

Fr Pire is well aware of the social odds 
ranged against him and his students. 
But the mere existence of such a uni- 
versity is amply justified even if all it 
does is to jolt other nations into the 
need for many more peace universities. 
The fact that a Catholic priest has been 
able to found one almost single-handed 
prompts one to ask why such a wealthy 
and powerful institution ‘as the Catholic 
Church should not have founded dozens 
of peace universities throughout the 
world. But instead of “ Blessed be the 
Peacemakers ” the motto would seem to 
have been “ Blessed be the Rule-Observ. 
ers and the Mass-attenders.” 

To justify its continued presence on this 
planet the Catholic Church should as 
soon as possible devote its massive ener- 
gies to peace and the education of peace- 
makers. People like Fr Pire should be 
the norm, not the exception. This is not 
to deny that he must be an exceptional 
man; but if Christ’s example means any- 


thing to Christians it surely means that 
all his followers should be exceptional, 
so exceptional that everyone else would 
say “see how those Christians love one 
another.” 
But the Christian Church could hardly 
be further from the norms laid down 
by its founder. Much to the chagrin of 
the traditionalists, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the qualities necessary 
for peacemakers are essentially human 
and have nothing specifically to do with 
the creed, denomination or sect of the 
person concerned. It is the quality of 
common humanity that is stressed in 
this book. 
Dominique Pire is neither a philosopher, 
nor a moralist nor a sociologist. He is 
essentially a man of action with his feet 
on the ground; a man of goodwill who 
has dedicated his life to the promotion 
of mutual understanding between people. 
He has neither the time nor the in- 
clination to construct some idiosyncratic 
peace philosophy or system of thought, 
but prefers to stimulate thought, bring 
to life areas in the mind capable of 
promoting peace, areas hitherto dormant 
and enveloped in psychologically inhibit- 
ing cobwebs. 
The main purpose of this book is to 
arouse in the general reader a feeling 
of responsibility for his fellow-men. It 
is primarily for those who couldn’t care 
less if there is an evil, cruel, bestial war 
raging in some remote country. Thus 
the book has a potentially vast reader- 
ship in this country, and the sooner there 
is an English edition available the 
better. 
Most of the book takes the form of a 
conversational dialogue between Fr Pire 
and a Dr Charles Dricot, who represents 
the ‘“ average reader,” critical of ideal- 
ism and the possibility of achieving peace 
this side of the grave. It is divided into 
seven sections, which can be read as 
seven separate conversational pieces 
linked by the common thread of human 
understanding: “ the fraternal dialogue.” 
In his preface, Robert Oppenheimer em- 
phasises the need to “come off it,” to 
climb off one’s perch of national or per- 
sonal superiority and treat each other 
as human beings. 
Fr Pire remarks: 

“In speaking of peace most people 
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BILLY GRAHAM 


Every religion is a human invention - 


Except my own. 
My religion is from God : 
No wonder I am good. 


SEAMAN AND SHIPOWNER 


The woman’s beauty falls upon the man’s beauty, 
As his beauty falls upon her beauty: ' 
They make collision, and the beautiful child springs between. 


The slave’s ugliness added to his owner’s ugliness, 
As the lord’s luxury to his serf’s brutality: ; 
Where one man kneels, blood splashes on the whole machinery. 


Now the employer’s ugliness adds to the employee’s ugliness, 
As seaman’s thinness to ship-owner’s stated fatness: 
Their distorted bodies will never straighten each other out. 


Until the man who was never a “ hand ” works beside 
The man who was never a “ boss ”: where each may speak 
Ordinary words of comprehension and respect. 


His first truth will fall upon his second truth, 
As his last understanding on his first understanding: 
Their eyes collide, and wisdom spring between. 


John-Francis Phipps writes 


on the approach to peace work 


of Dominique Pire, Nobel 


Peace Prize winner in 1958 


think simply in terms of an absence 
of war between nations, rather than 
simple human happiness built by 
breaching the wall of day to day con- 
flicts and divisions, which literally 
poison people’s lives. The importance 
of such individual divisions is consid- 
erable. This is why I prefer the term 
‘divisions’ to the word ‘ war’.” 
Thus Fr Pire reminds us to look into 
our own hearts before going forth as 
standard-bearers of peace; to heal our 
own personal and family divisions, be 
fore trying to convert the country, let 
alone the world, to the way of peace. 
Pacifists themselves sometimes need re- 
minding of this logical order of prior- 
ities, for what is the use of shouting 
“peace on earth” if we have no peace 
in our hearts and in our homes? Disarm- 
ament of the heart and mind must pre- 
cede disarmament of the hands and of 
the finger that is prepared to squeeze 
the trigger or press the button. 
Fr Pire also points to the danger of 
seeking to unite people in one’s own 
image, on one’s own terms, failing to 
appreciate the beauty of human diver- 
sity and the need to respect others 
within this framework of diversity. Com- 
munists seek to impose communism, in 
the belief that it is the only correct 
solution for the world; America believes 
in the inherent superiority of the 
“ American way of life” and “ pursuit 
of happiness,” while a child could tell 
the political leaders of both sides that 
it is our common humanity that matters 
infinitely more than all the ideologies 
and ways of life put together. 
The conversations dealing with racialism 
will also be timely for English readers, 
most of whom do not know, for example, 
about the experiences of John Howard 
Griffin, who contributes a brief postscript 
to this book. (Griffin took a skin-darken- 
ing drug and lived for some weeks as 
a southern Negro; he described his ex- 
periences in his book Black Like Me.) 
Dr Dricot asks Fr Pire how he sets 
about explaining to people that they 
are equal in dignity and rights. “ Nothing 
could be simpler,” replies Fr _ Pire, 
“when one believes that there is a com- 
mon human denominator, that ‘the walls 
that divide men do not reach up to the 
sky,’ that we all share far more at a 
human level that unites us than divides 
us.” 


In the section on “ negative peace,” Fr 
Pire quotes a wise saying which could 
well be adopted as a pacifist slogan: 
“la paix est plus que le silence des 
canons” (‘peace is more than the 
silence of guns’’). It would be inexcus- 
ably naive to believe that instant peace 
would be achieved even if all weapons, 
nuclear, chemical, bacteriological and 
conventional, were abolished and even 
if the millions employed in their manu- 
facture were redeployed in more peace- 
ful industries. And yet many pacifists 
give the impression that this unimagin- 
ative non-war vacuum represents genuine 
peace! It is this very ignorance of the 
true nature of peace that cries out for 
enlightment via peace schools and peace 
universities. 

I suspect, however, that a child could 
tell us the answer if we would but listen 
and thus save us a lot of trouble; but 
since we do not listen to children and 
ignore their wisdom, it looks as though 
we shall have to learn about peace the 
hard way. We would rather be told the 
truth by “ qualified experts,” ‘ peace pro- 
fessors,” “mature adults”; it would be 
too humiliating to us to learn the truth 
from a mere child. 

We tend to reject, disguise or complicate 
the two essential criteria for peace - 
truth (above all, the truth about our- 
selves which, being inevitably painful, 
we prefer to avoid) and simplicity, the 
very qualities possessed naturally and 
without inhibition, disguise, evasion, 
complication or hypocrisy by children, 
who are unprejudiced until we inject 
our prejudice into their minds. This is 
presumably regarded as kids’ stuff by 
the sophisticated pacifist and veteran 
campaigner. 


“If you want peace, prepare for it,” ad- 
vises Fr Pire. “Everybody could be 
come a servant of peace, could put him- 
self at the disposal of peace. This can 
be done via ‘fraternal dialogue’... 
which in turn entails putting oneself 
into brackets and exerting the maximum 
sympathy with the other person.” Later 
on, Fr Pire also says that fraternal 
dialogue entails a ‘“‘ mobilisation of con- 
sciences” and that it is a form of com- 
munication superior to anything that 
could take place in a cold war atmos- 
phere - superior even to peaceful or 
ideological coexistence. 
This is logical, since dialogue is essen- 
tially dynamic, whereas coexistence is 
static, and everything about man, the 
world, the solar system, the galaxy, is 
unbelievably dynamic. Nothing closed 
and static can fit into this dynamic 
human and cosmic framework. 
“How do you avoid blind, uncritical 
trust?” asks Dr Dricot. “Oeil ouvert, 
coeur ouvert - with an open eye and an 
open heart,” replies Fr Pire, who utterly 
rejects the more cautious, but selfish 
slogan: “oeil ouvert, coeur fermé” 
(“ with an open eye and a closed heart ”’). 
Surely nobody in their senses believes 
that true peace can be built on heartless, 
selfish foundations? We must smash the 
outer, protective shell we build up round 
our hearts, hoarding the love that should 
be flowing outwards - again, like the 
trusting love of children. 
Maybe we were rejected when we were 
kids and when we needed love, maybe 
we're scared of losing the love in our 
hearts; so we lock it away and plunge 
frantically into all sorts of activities. 
But the fish that has plunged into this 
pool is often a cold fish; he or she could 
help people at a far deeper and more 
effective level if he/she unlocked the 
love and opened the heart. We all know 
people who are regarded as “saints” 
because of their good works, but whose 
hearts are closed; we also know “sin- 
ners” with open hearts. The latter can 
teach us far more about peace than the 
former. 
Again, the child’s heart is initially open, 
but all too often gets closed by parental, 
school and social prejudices, rituals and 
herd mumbo jumbo. But the fact that 
we may have been rejected in childhood, 
even by apparently “loving” parents, 
does not mean that we can never love, 
never open our hearts. There is nothing 
irretrievable or permanent about such 
rejection, although the road back to 
warmth and open-heartedness can be a 
mighty difficult one. Sooner or later, the 
vicious circle of lovelessness and the 
closed heart, passed on from one genera. 
tion to the next, must be broken if peace 
is ever to be achieved. 
It is good to hear Fr Pire say that no- 
body has a monopoly of the truth - it 
is more a matter of the truth gently 
possessing each of us, rather than any 
one of us, or any group, nation or faith 
arrogantly owning the lot. His co- 
religionists would do well to digest this 
fact; they might then be in a better 
position to promote peace. To say or im- 
ply, as many Christians do, that all that 
is good must be Christian is just an- 
other form of this monopolistic way of 
thinking. 
There is much more wisdom in this ad. 
mirable book to which one could not do 
full justice in a review. The book must 
be made available as soon as possible 
in this country for mass consumption. 
It is the sort of book that could convert 
many people into more peaceful direc- 
tions and by going to the roots of our 
own, usually painful, self-reform, it puts 
first things first by trying to build up 
peace on secure foundations. ° 
Being keen on dialogue, Fr Pire wel- 
comes letters and all human contacts. 
His address: 

35, Rue du Marché, 

Huy, Belgium. 
(Correspondents should indicate whether 
or not the reply should be in French.) 
John-Francis Phipps has recently left 
religious publishing to become a free- 
lance writer. He is the author of the 


paperback, “Look Forward In Joy.” 


Civil war in Uganda 


Fay Carter writes: Although open fight- 
ing between the Uganda and Buganda 
governments has ceased, there are still 
reports of violence in outlying districts. 
The struggle ended, predictably, in com- 
plete victory for the Uganda govern- 
ment. The Kabaka of Buganda has fled 
the country and his government has 
collapsed. 

Civil war was a climax to the struggle 
which began in February, when Obote, 
the Prime Minister, and two members 
of his cabinet were accused of corrup- 
tion. The charge may have been an at- 
tempt to smear the government prior 
to overthrowing it; but soon afterwards 
some ministers were imprisoned on 
charges of plotting against the govern- 
ment, and Obote suspended the consti- 
tution and assumed complete control. 
The Kabaka’s association with the plot 


Sacked professor 


Lord Chorley, Sir Julian Huxley and 
Bertrand Russell are among over 100 
Prominent people who have signed an 
open letter to President Johnson, ask- 
ing him to institute an official inquiry 
into the case of Professor Arthur Kraus, 
who was dismissed from the City College 
of New York in 1933 after leading the 
first student protest march against fas- 
cism. Professor Kraus has campaigned 
ever since for an inquiry; at one time 
his passport was confiscated by the US, 
and he had to take action against the 
State Department to get it back. Twelve 
Nobel prizewinners are among the sig- 
natories to the open letter to President 
Johnson. 


Vietnam youth 


The National League of Young Liberals 
and the Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament are to co-operate in form- 
ing a youth movement for peace in 
Vietnam. They have invited many youth 
organisations to an inaugural meeting; 
their aims include the dissociation of 
Britain from American policy, the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Viet- 
nam, and the implementation of the 
1954 Geneva agreements. 


Basutoland 


The Movement for Colonial Freedom has 
attacked the decision to grant independ. 
ence to Basutoland on October 4, under 
a minority government which is likely 
to associate Basutoland with South 
Africa. Dr Verwoerd has stated that he 
hopes the protectorates (Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland) will be- 
come “ bantustans.” 


was implicit, although he was never 
openly accused. Obote deposed him as 
President for asking the British ambas- 
sador whether troops would be available 
in the event of violence. He fought to 
regain his position by appealing to the 
Uganda High Court and the United 
Nations, and it was his troops who first 
fired on government soldiers. 


The conflict has been interpreted as a 
primarily ethnic one; but some British 
observers have seen it in terms of 
nationalism versus tribalism. Essentially 
it was between Obote and the most 
powerful tribe in Uganda. 

The Kabaka himself has not helped the 
development of a united Uganda. In 1952 
and 1960 he demanded that Buganda 
should “go it alone,” and in 1960 he 
succeeded in obtaining near-autonomy 
for Buganda’s internal affairs. The 
Baganda members of the national assem. 
bly were appointed through the Buganda 
government, and formed into the Kabaka 
Yekka (Kabaka Alone) party. In 1962, 
they helped form the government of 
Uganda, but later they went into oppo- 
sition. 

Although Buganda’s resistance is evi- 
dently tribalist, this is not conservative 
traditionalism. The Baganda are probably 
the most “ progressive ” tribe in Uganda. 
The advantages of a fertile soil, the 
presence of both commercial and admin- 
istrative capitals, and the early concen- 
tration in Buganda of missionary and 
educational effort have given them the 
opportunity to flourish as independent 
farmers, many of whom employ non- 
Baganda labour. They predominate in 
the better-paid jobs in Kampala, requir. 
ing secondary and higher education. 
Their dominance, which dates from the 
last century, is reflected today in the 
other tribes’ jealousy and hostility, and 
helps to account for the happy brutality 
with which the army, composed mainly 
of non-Baganda men, is now controlling 
Buganda. The Kabaka’s activities were 
essentially a defence of long-enjoyed 
privilege. 

The conflict acutely illustrates the prob- 
lems which face many African countries. 
Boundaries drawn on the arbitrary de- 
cisions of 19th century European states- 
men have forced diverse and often tra- 
ditionally hostile tribes into nation-states. 
The shared experience of colonial rule 
does not seem to have been sufficient to 
create a sense of national identity more 
powerful than tribal allegiance, particu- 
larly since tribal boundaries were used 
as the basis of local government. 

Few African governments have yet been 
able to evolve a political philosophy 
based on mass support powerful enough 
to mobilise the peasantry and minority 
elites to concentrate on the problems 
of underdevelopment. It seems unlikely 
that Uganda’s progress can be served by 
the forcible suppression of a quarter of 
its more able population; but the pros- 
pects of associating the Baganda with 
Obote’s government are equally remote. 


PROVOS 
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IN THE SQUARE 


Roger Barnard writes: My daughter 
would have loved it: there was a simple 
innocence about the off-beat demonstra- 
tion put on by Bernhard de Vries and 
Iréne van der Weetering, two Provos 
from Amsterdam, in Trafalgar Square 
last Thursday. The idea had come to 
Bernhard to paint a couple of bicycles 
with white paint in the Square, ride 
them to the Ministry of Transport, and 
leave them there as evidence of one 
possible way to beat our traffic conges- 
tion problems. Gustav Metzger, of the 
Destruction In Art Symposium, had 
found two bicycles and a few pots of 
white paint; they had contacted the 
press and TV. 

It was a strange scene: Bernhard and 
Iréne were round the back of Nelson’s 
Column absorbed in painting two bicy- 
cles, a crowd was gathering, and Gustav 
was being harangued by a police serge- 
ant twice his size. He wanted to stop 
the “activity” but was told by Gustav 
that if he did the Provos would only 
take the bicycles across the road to a 
shop and carry on painting there; they 
weren’t going to make a mess or destroy 
anything, so it would be lunatic to try 
and stop them, wouldn’t it? The copper 
seemed to agree. The three other cop- 
pers kept quiet and watched things out 
of the corners of their eyes. 

Bernhard and Iréne continued painting. 
The crowd began to swell. There were no 
shouts or jeers, everything seemed quite 
normal. The whole surreal, upsidedown 
scene, sandwiched between the unblink- 
ing stares of two huge stone lions, began 
to take on an air of cold logicality. If 
you want to paint bicycles with white 
paint in Trafalgar Square, well, why not 
go ahead? 

The only intrusion upon this atmosphere 
of calm rationality was the sudden ap- 
pearance of a reporter from the Daily 
Express. I haven’t been in London long, 
and this was my first man-to-man con- 
frontation with anyone connected with 
the big daily press. I could see him 
jumping around a few yards away, dart. 
ing from one press man to another, get- 
ting in the ITN camera team's way, 
desperately clutching to his chest copies 
of all the final editions of the morning 
papers, squatting on the ground and 
talking to Iréne. He wasn’t taking any 
notes, just jabbing his head as hard 
as he could go and saying “Yes yes 
yes” continually. He was like a man who 
has spent his whole life transferring 
from the rush hour on Kings Cross 
Northern line to the rush hour on Kings 
Cross Piccadilly line. 


Then he came bounding across to me, 
pulled out his notebook, took off his 
shades, and began to talk. He was breath- 
less, panting hard as he spoke; he 
couldn’t keep still. 

“Hello old boy, got the name didn’t 
you? Yes, that’s me, Grainge from the 
Ezpress, ha ha. What do you know about 
all this then? Ha ha ha. I say, we know 
each other don’t we? Met somewhere be- 
fore. Last year? No! Year before that? 
No! You haven’t been in London long? 
Only two months? Oh. I must have got 
you mixed up with someone else. Ha ha 
ha. What are you doing here then? You 
one of these Provos? No! Are you behind 
this, are you organising it? No! Ha ha. 
You work for a paper? Police News? 
Oh, Peace News! Yes yes, ha ha ha. You 
know the names of these two people? 
You do? I say, would you mind? I 
haven’t got a note of their names at the 


moment... if I could... if I could 
just . . . if I could just make a note? 
Ha ha ha. I say, that’s jolly good of 
you... I’ve got to get these facts 


down, you know. . . . must have the 
facts about these Provos, how the hell 
do you write a story about something 
like this . . . Oh look, there’s the fellow 
from The Times, better go and see 
what he’s got to say...” 
He ran off to another reporter. I watched 
him go. He looked guilty, a hunted man. 
I was reminded of something Norman 
Mailer wrote in The Presidential Papers: 
“A nation which forms detailed 
opinions on the basis of detailed fact 
which is askew from the subtle reality 
becomes a nation of citizens whose 
psyches are skewed, item by detailed 
item, away from any reality. So great 
guilt clings to reporters. They know 
they help to keep their country slight- 
ly insane.” 
The Provos had finished painting. They 
climbed on the bikes, did a couple of 
turns on the pavement for the benefit 
of photographers, then drove to the 
kerb and into the traffic. The man from 
the Express was running along the gut- 
ter, calling for a taxi. A cab drew up. 
“Bye bye, Mr Grainge,” I shouted. He 
turned, waved to me. Again that nervous 
cackle. I watched him vanish down 
Whitehall. 
Meanwhile, the crowd had disappeared. 
The Provos were on their way to the 
Ministry of Transport. The coppers were 
still watching the world out of the 
corners of their eyes. 
Next week: Interview with Iréne Van der 
Weetering. 


WORLD NEWS IN BRIEF 


USA - VIETNAM 

A 17-year-old soldier in Detroit, shouting 
that he did not want to be sent to 
Vietnam, tried to blow himself up with a 
dynamite bomb last Thursday. He is re- 
ported to be in a serious condition. - 
New York Times. 


Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selec- 
tive Service, has advocated enlarging 
the manpower pool for the draft by 
lowering physical, educational, and moral 
standards. He told the House Armed 
Services Committee he would be willing 
to study the possibility of drafting men 
over 26 years of age. . New York Times. 


The House of Representatives appropri- 
ations committee has approved a defence 
money bill amounting to £20,928m. It 
was more than the Defence Department 
had requested, but the committee pointed 
out that much more would be required 
because of the war in Vietnam. - The 
Times. 


North Vietnam is reported to have re- 
jected a United States proposal for 
opening peace talks while both sides 
reduce military activities. Communist 
officials told foreign diplomats in Hanoi 
that the American move was simply 
“another peace offensive fraud” per- 
petrated by the Johnson administration. 
- New York Times. 


Edward W. Brooke, the Massachusetts 
Attorney-General, has won the endorse- 
ment of the state Republican Party as 
nominee for the United States Senate. 


If elected in November, he will be the 
first Negro to serve in the Senate since 
1881. In 1964, Mr Brooke refused to 
endorse Senator Goldwater as Republi- 
can presidential candidate, because of 
his position on Vietnam. - The Times. 


MALAYA 

Police in Penang, north-western Malaysia, 
used tear gas last Friday to break up a 
protest march by members and support- 
ers of the Labour party of Malay against 
the presence of American troops on leave 
from Vietnam. - Daily Telegraph. 


RUSSIA 

The jailed Russian writers, Andrei Siny- 
avsky and Juli Daniel, are both ill be 
cause of conditions in their prison 
camps. Sinyavsky is suffering from diet 
deficiency, and Daniel is troubled by an 
old war wound in his arm. - The Times. 


SPAIN 

An auction in Paris of modern paintings 
and manuscripts fetched 242,000 francs 
(£17,300) in aid of Spanish students ar- 
rested after recent demonstrations in 
Barcelona. Proceeds from the sale of a 
Picasso painting and manuscripts by 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
will go to pay fines imposed on the 
students. . The Times. 


The Spanish fisherman who saw an 
American hydrogen bomb fall into the 
sea off south-eastern Spain in January, 
has been awarded the Cross of Naval 
Merit, First Class. - The Times. 
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In recent months Peace News has published several articles on the 
left and peace movement in Greece. Most recently we have had Judy 
Brook’s tribute to Manolis Papoutsakis and Bob Overy’s report of the 


Fourth Marathon March of May 22. 


Bob Overy first met Olympia Papadouka, a classical actress of the first 
rank, in the office of the Marathon March Committee in Athens. In 
common with most other people in the peace movement over thirty 
whom he met, she has been in prison for her political activities and 
has had connections with the Communist Party. This article is one of 
several we shall be running on the nature of the Greek movement. 


Amongst the many introductions and 
mumbled greetings when I met the 
leading figures and organisers of the 
Marathon march and the foreign dele- 
gates in the Marathon March office in 
Athens, the person I most liked on 
sight was Olympia Papadouka. She was 
introduced to me as an actress who had 
performed a difficult part in Phaedra 
magnificently. We quickly established 
that she spoke no English and I no 
Greek; she told me off very definitely 
for not speaking Esperanto. 

The next time I saw her was at the 
start of the march at the tomb of 
Marathon. Aspasia Papathanasiou, a fam. 
ous Greek actress, read a poem written 
especially for the occasion by the Greek 
poet, Ritsos. People everywhere were 
weeping as she spoke with great emotion 
the phrases about Lambrakis. Olympia 
Papadouka was tape recording the poem, 
standing next to Miss Papathanasiou on 
the mound. . 
Along the march I noticed Olympia 
again. She was filming. Two days later 
she invited all the foreigners she could 
gather to her brother's office to see the 
results; and there we saw another film 
about the release of the last women 
political prisoners. Very prominent 
among the welcoming party was Olympia. 
I learnt later that she herself had been 
a political prisoner during the civil 
war. 

I interviewed Olympia in the flat of a 
very famous friend of hers who speaks 
good English. There were four of us 
altogether. The discussion we had devel. 
oped into the most exciting conversa- 
tion. In this we became aware of the 
possibilities and dangers of a campaign 
of non-violent civil disobedience in 
Greece. I cannot report our discussion 


rf {renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


because my friends believe they would 
lose their passports if their views were 
known. This is Greece today. 

But Olympia Papadouka told me I could 
report everything she had said. She 
didn’t care what happened to her. “ You 
may write every:hing,” 


= . s 


Olympia’s experiences as a child have 
shaped and conditioned her whole life. 
She describes how her family was very 
poor; she used to see her mother crying 
sometimes because she had no food for 
the children. As she described it to me, 
she saw rich people throwing money 
from their windows to the poor and she 
began to question why other people had 
money. On occasions she would steal 
money from.her mother in order to go 
to the theatre. Her mother died when 
she was eight. She decided that she must 
do something about the poverty of so 
many Greek people and was greatly 
influenced by a doctor who used to come 
to secret meetings in her home. Her 
political beliefs were shaped before and 
during the Metaxas dictatorship which 
began in 1936. 

In 1943 she graduated from the drama 
school of Marika Kotopouli. Marika 
Kotopouli had been a great tragedian 
in the 1920s and 1930s. She is remem- 
bered in Greece now by the Marika 
Kotopouli award for the best perform- 
ance annually, by an actor or actress 
in classical theatre. She said that Olym- 
pia had a good voice for tragedy. When 
Olympia was arrested and appeared in 
court for her resistance and left-wing 
activities in 1948, Marika Kotopouli 
spoke in her defence. 

But Olympia served 3} years in jail. 
She had been accused and found guilty 
of ‘‘ wanting to give Greek soil to Bul- 
garia,” which sounds crazy, but she in- 
sists that this was her alleged offence. 
While she was in prison, like so many 
others, she was asked to sign a state 
ment renouncing her communist beliefs. 
If she signed she would be free. But, 
again like many others, she refused, 
replying that she was proud to have 
fought the Nazis and had nothing to 


renounce; she would always be with 
people who fought against poverty and 
for mass literacy and education. 

In prison she joined a chorus that used 
to sing during the Greek Orthodox 
mass. When someone sang a wrong note 
the saying was: ‘“ When I am dead you 
had better not sing that note.” And 
here, she was reminded of the days 
when her mother used to send her to 
church. ‘She believes in God and in the 
message of Christ. The many thousands 
of Communists who were dying for their 
beliefs (it is estimated that 85,000 were 
executed or died under torture for re- 
fusing to sign a retraction) seemed to 
her to share the sufferings of Christ 
and the Christian martyrs. It was here, 
she says, that she discovered love. Here 
she understood what is meant by free- 
dom and liberty. She was free in prison 
because they could not make her re- 
nounce her beliefs; she was fighting for 
frecdom. 


* * . 


Is Olympia Papadouka a Communist? If 
a Greek talk about peace, she says, he 
is considered a Communist; the right- 
wing and centre parties call him a Com- 
munist. And, conversely, many of the 
people who do talk about peace (and 
take part in the Marathon march) call 
themselves Communists. 

Olympia was in the Communist Party 
until it was declared illegal in 1947; 
but after her release from prison, be- 
cause of her experiences in the party, 
she decided not to join a new left-wing 
party, and is now independent. Since 
1951 she has worked particularly for the 
release of political prisoners and with 
the peace movement. I think she would 
call herself a Communist; but her sort 
of “communist” in Greece is someone 
who wants peace. 


* * = 


The ancient Greeks, says Olympia, used 
the theatre as a means of education. 
She loves classical theatre because it is 
concerned with the “eternal verities.” 
Theatre for her is not separate from 
anything that concerns human beings. 
As she told me, she is not an actress 
simply for the applause; she prefers to 
have a small part in a play that has 
something to say than to be leading 
lady in one that says nothing. 

Since her release from prison Olympia 
has played with different theatre com- 
panies throughout Greece, in Cyprus and 
in Egypt. In 1956 she played in her 
first film, a small part in Dassin’s He 
Who Must Die. She says she had no 
hesitation in venturing into films be- 
cause she knew and trusted Dassin and 
knew he would make a good film. As 


for Dassin he told her he would use her 
“for ever” in his films - and that is how 
she came to play in Phaedra. 

Olympia has now made three films but 
she still prefers to work in the theatre. 
The relationship between the actor and 
the audience, the tension in the theatre, 
is something unique, which she loves. 


* * . 


The biggest, most moving “theatrical 
event” in Greece is almost certainly the 
Marathon march. I asked Olympia 
whether actors and artistic people gen- 
erally have had much to do with shaping 
the march: have poets, painters and 
actors throughout Greece worked within 
the local Lambrakis Youth groups to 
create many “theatrical” posters and 
banners, to generate a sense of occasion 
and festivity? 

The Marathon march, says Olympia, is 
an entirely spontaneous creation of the 
youth and working people of Greece, 
Of course, one or two celebrities take 
part in the Marathon tomb ceremony; 
on the second Marathon a group of 
actors marched under the banner 
“ Theatre’; the president of the Actors 
Union joined this year’s march officially 
and is honorary president of the trade 
union movement for peace and disarma- 
ment. But really the march is an in- 
spiration to actors rather than the other 
way round. She acted for me an old, 
bent, mumbling peasant woman whom 
she had seen marching the whole way. 
She says she has taken something out of 
that old woman which she can never 
lose. Similarly the word EIPHNH 
(peace), spelt out in loaves of bread by 
the Bakers’ Union, was a _ theatrical 
experience which will shape her acting 
in the future. 


. . . 


I asked Olympia about political censor- 
ship of the theatre and cinema in 
Greece. Apparently, all films and plays 
have to be submitted to the office of 
censorship which is part of the Ministry 
of Education. Some political plays of 
Aristophanes cannot be performed in 
Greece today; a recent production of 
The Birds was taken off after one 
performance. Films about the resistance 
cannot be shown - in a particular case 
because all] the leading participants are 
well-known as left-wingers and former 
political prisoners. Recently a film of 
the life of Venizelos, who was prime 
minister several times before the Second 
World War, was suppressed. 

The reason for this censorship is most 
obviously the way a Greek audience re- 
acts to theatre. In every play Greeks 
will respond to whatever expresses their 
current ‘ anguish.” Thus in a classical 
tragedy when the question was asked 
“Do you have a king?” and the reply 
came back “No, we conduct ourselves 
by ourselves” - everybody in the audi- 
ence stood and applauded. 


Olympia believes that the ‘theatre and 
cinema have a mission to express the 
“anguishes” and problems of today. 
Whatever play or film does this, she will 
be glad to take part in. 

She is a great admirer of Mikis Theo- 
dorakis, the famous composer of Zorba’s 
Dance, the most popular composer in 
Greece whose music has been banned 
on the Greek radio. Theodorakis is an 
EDA member of parliament and presi- 
dent of the Lambrakis Youth, which the 
government are hoping to dissolve very 
shortly. In his music he has successfully 
adapted the Byzantine folk-tradition of 
Greek popular music to modern, serious 
music. He has won many prizes for his 
“classical” compositions and yet is 
uniquely popular with the record-buying 
public. 

It is Olympia’s greatest ambition to do 
something similar in the theatre: to 
marry the traditions of folk-theatre in 
Greece with classical theatre. She wants 
to create a “theatre populaire” which 
expresses memorably the ‘Greek an- 
guishes.” Plays would be chosen for the 
Strength of their concern, for their 
message about “ folk problems.” 
Unfortunately it is impossible to develop 
such a theatre in Greece today. Olympia 
hasn’t the financial means, and it would 
almost certainly be suppressed. There- 
fore, by way of compromise, she expects 
that she will have to use the medium 
of the cinema to express her concern 
for current political problems. She 
doesn’t care if she is called a Commun- 
ist. She is with all people and movements 
who work for peace. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


ACT FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM at USAF base 
at Alconbury, Sunday 3 July. Meet at Bus 
Station, Huntingdon at 2. pm. Organised by 
Committee of 100 with CND support. Details 
from 13 Goodwin Street, N4, ARC 1239 or 
Cambridge 51104. 


wanted 


NON-ALIGNED 
MARCHERS 


to march from 
Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, to join vigil at US Embassy 


4 July leaving 7 pm 
London Opinion 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


INTERNATIONAL 
AMERICAN—VIETNAM 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


DEMONSTRATION 
July 4 


Assemble 6 pm in Grosvenor Square 
Picket: 6 to 7.30 


March to the residence of the American 
Ambassador, Regents Park, leaves Gros- 
venor Square 7.30 pm. 
Further details from CND, 14 Grays Inn 
Road, WCl. CHA 3872 


Conference on 


“PEACE WITNESS’ 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
will hold its Annual Summer Con- 
ference at Culham College, Abing- 
don, Berkshire from Monday 
August 8 to Saturday August 13, 
1966 

Non-members also welcomed to 
hear — 
Stanley Windass 
Gordon Wilson Vera Brittain 
Sidney Hinkes Robin Anstey 
Chairman: The Rev Francis Noble MA 
Conference fee £10 including booking 
fee of 10s 


Further details from 

The Secretary (PN), Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, 
London WCl1 


Tribune 


is always fighting 
for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 
every Friday from 
all news agents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


Myrtle Solomon 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


‘* QUAKERS AND THE SHARED PRIESTHOOD.” 
Speaker: Robert G. Avery. Friends House, 
Euston Road, NW1. Sunday July 3 at 6.30 pm. 


Hollday Accommodation 


WORKING HOLIDAY IN BERLIN, 2 weeks rent 
free, 4 weeks approx £5 rent, 18s per week 
facilities. Work: sorting cuttings on countries, 
peace themes, sociology, completing approx 
1,000 words resumé. Write Brian and Judith 
Dawes, 1 Berlin 12, Schluterstr 48 IV, giving 
interests and experience. 


Personal 


DUPLICATING, photocopying etc. Maxwell Type- 
writing Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, NW. 
PADdington 3200. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters' [nternational, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


HELP YOURSELF TO 14d for every copy of. 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every dictrict, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and publicity 
material available free. Write to Circulation, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery service. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
(TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


TYPING: accounts, manuscripts etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1, PADdington 3200. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
veace News Fund. Put this number in your 
jary. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied b 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens Issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon-Sat, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s 
a year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Situations vacant 


ADVENTURE PLAYGROUND LEADER. The Is- 
lington Adventure Playground Association needs 
a warden to open the first of a group of 
playgrounds. Generous salary according to age 
and experience, Superannuation. Assistance 
with accommodation. 1966 holiday honoured. 
Details from Mrs J. O'Neilly, 6a Thornhill 
Road, London Nil. 


Accommodation wanted 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians 
only. CHI 3565. 


GIRL STUDENT wanted from July 21 to share 


two rooms and kitchen basement flat. Isling- 
ton area. Box 450. 


For sale 


EAST ANGLIA CND’s appeal to American ser- 
vicemen in Britain - 40s per 1,000 or 5s per 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent {n. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not tater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
our advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
irculation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


1 July, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 
Harold Bing: ‘‘ Our place in world-wide peace 
movement.'’ PPU. 


CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Adult School Hall, Park 
Lane. AGM of Croydon and District Branch 
of Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Rey T. A. Beetham on “ Latest 
Developments in Central Africa.” 


LONDON SE9. 8 pm. Avery Hill Training Col- 


lege, Eltham. Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ Needed - a 
Christian challenge in politics.’’ Christian 
Union. 


2 July, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 3 pm. Students Union, Queens Road, 
Clifton. Discussion meeting on ‘‘ The War 
Game.”"’ Bristol University Peace Group. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, 
gate. Folksinging. Peanuts club, 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘' The Engineer." 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and Folksong club. 


LONDON W9. 8 pm. WASU, 69 Warrington 
Crescent. National Organisation of Student 
Rhodesia Action Groups party - refreshments, 
dancing. Admission 3s 6d. 


3 July, Sunday 


HUNTINGDON, Assemble 2 pm. Green beside 
bus station. Demonstration at Alconbury USAF 
base ‘‘ Action for Peace in Vietnam.’ Organ- 
ised by Committee of 100 - supported by CND. 
Contact 13 Goodwin Street, N4 (ARC 1239) for 
details of transport etc. 


Bishops- 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


TAUNTON. 6.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bath Place, High Street. Harold Bing on ‘‘ Our 
place in the world peace movement.” PPU. 


{ PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
| FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
} 222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


4 July, Monday 


LONDON WI. 6 pm. Grosvenor Square. Inter- 
national American - Vietnam Independence 
Day demonstration. Picket till 7.30 followed by 
march to residence of American ambassador, 
Regents Park. CND. 


4-14 July, Mon-Thur 


LONDON TO PARIS. March to protest about 
French Pacific tests. Contact Committee of 
100, 13 Goodwin Street, N4 (ARC 1239). 


7 July, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Group discussion. PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christian Group of Committee of 100 meeting. 


8 July, Friday 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm Conway Hall Humanist 

Centre. Red Lion Square. Martin Fnnals, Avril 

Fox. Tom Sargent and James Shepherd on 

Soc a and Yiberty.’’ National Secular 
ety. 


9 July, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI]. 8.39 pm. “ The Engineer,”’ 
Gloucester Avenue (near Ceci) Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


9-10 July, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. Sat 2 - 5 pm, Sunday 10.30 
pm. Digbeth City Hall. Committee ‘of 100 
weskend conference on ‘‘ Solidarity ” maga- 
zine 


OXFORD. 10 am Saturday to 4 pm Sunday. 
St Hughs’ College. Medical Assaclttion for the 
Prevention of War conference: ‘' The Doctor 
and Situations of Tension,"" including sessions 
on crime, war, race etc. Further details from 
Mrs B. Edwards, Byfleet Manor, Old Basing, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


10 July, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


LONDON E11. 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Garden meeting. Speaker: Kundan- 
lal Jalie on ‘ Partition of India,” followed by 
tea and a short concert. PPU. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Mr 
Eric Estorick: ‘‘ Modern art - its meaning and 
significance." Order of the Great Companions. 


11 July, Monday 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP), 
John Mendelson MP - ‘‘ Europe: disarmament, 
NATO and the Common Market."' Labour Peace 
Fellowship. 


13 July, Wednesday 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yeakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. Norman Atkinson MP: ‘‘ A CND sup- 
porter in the Hause of Commons.'' CND. 


14 July, Thursday 


BROMLEY Kent. 8 pm. 105 Widmore Road. 
Ronald Mallone: ‘' Aims of the Fellowship 
Party."’ APF, 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Norman Frith: ‘ Designing the 
new Meeting House."" PPU. 


16 July, Saturday 


LONDON WCl1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
‘Back Yard Party.’’ Flamenco Twins and Les 
Bridger. PPU. 


23-30 July, Sat-Sat 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, Warwickshire. Ayles- 
more Farm. Committee of 100 Summer School, 
Details from 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 
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HOUSMANS 


Tor peace 
movement 
literature 


Lists under the following headings are 
available free - send s.a.e. 


VIETNAM AND SE ASIA 

NON-VIOLENCE AND PACIFISM 

DISARMAMENT AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


GUIDES TO POLICY AND ACTION 


PEACE MOVEMENT HISTORIES 
AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Also lists of records and badges 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


folk music 


Come and hear the 

FLAMENCO TWINS 

and LES BRIDGER 

at the BACK YARD PARTY 


6 Endsleigh Street, London WCl 
Saturday 16 July, 3 pm 
stalls - side-shows - refreshments 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


WAC OFFER 
TO STUDENTS 


For 6d a week - and post free - we 
will send one or more Peace News 
direct to your home and/or holiday 
address (es) 

Please complete this form, and 
post, with payment, to the address 
below. 


Please supply ......... Peace News 

OMEN ies « REPS ee [ss HAE le, casnisiar GORE Ga cn: 
at 6d a copy 
(total number of weeks: 0. ) 
I enclose payment £ “ 8 a 
US COG ess seas ee oe gee Oe 
AGGrOSS OR. cc csccte ee ee eacetne eias 


Naan) addresses on a separate sheat 
please 
to 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON Ni 
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2,000 march against Rhodesian racialism 


Bob Overy writes: Anti-Apartheid’s 
Freedom for Rhodesia meeting last Sun- 
day in Trafalgar Square was described 
by one speaker as a “launching board” 
for a national campaign to arouse public 
indignation on the Rhodesia issue. If 
the outlines of this campaign weren't 
really offered us, the enthusiasm of the 
speakers and the audience and the broad 
spectrum of political views they repre- 
sented made me believe that a signifi- 
cant campaign on the issue of racialism 
can be organised in this country and 
could be effective. 

The 2,000 who had marched from Hyde 
Park to the Square listened to a number 
of well-presented speeches which made 
clear what the issues were: 20 MPs were 


Doubts about 
Alconbury 


I haven’t been able to attend any of the 
meetings to plan the Alconbury happen- 
ing, and it may be that the accounts in 
Peace News have been completely in- 
adequate. If so, I hope the organisers 
will forgive me. 

I find the accounts of the Alconbury 
plans extremely alarming. When I read 
of people with flowers, dressed in white, 
and a “ghost trap” to “catch the 
demon of war,” I can’t help wondering 
nde the point of it all is supposed to 

e 


It seems to me that a demonstration has 
two possible aims. It could be aimed (as 
the Direct Action Committee’s Swaff- 
ham demonstrations were) at actively 
interfering with the building of a mili- 
tary site. This is scarcely relevant at 
Alconbury. Or it could be aimed at 
communicating something to those who 
are part of the military machine. It’s 
clear that, unless it’s to be mere self- 
indulgence, this is what the Alconbury 
demonstration must do. 
But what on earth is going to be com- 
municated to American airmen by flow- 
ers and ghost traps? What the hell is a 
“demon of war” anyway? We're not up 
against demons, and we’re not going to 
catch them with ghosts. We’re up against 
people who make decisions - Johnson and 
Wilson - and we've got to persuade those 
on the base who are carrying out those 
decisions that the decisions are wrong, 
and that they're involved. To confront 
American airmen with avant-garde pre- 
ciousness seems to me the last way to 
make any effective demonstration. 
Another thing that worries me is the ap- 
parent haphazardness of the whole affair. 
“ Participants are urged to come dressed 
in white and carrying flowers.” Does 
this mean that Dick Wilcocks doesn't 
even know who's taking part? Anybody 
who’s been involved with theatre must 
be aware that an effective communica- 
tion can only arise out of careful prepa- 
ration and hard work with those in- 
volved: Kustow’s puppet show depended 
on absolutely thorough rehearsal. This 
applies also to even the most slapdash of 
American “happenings.” Unless there 
has been this thorough preparation, Ar- 
nold Wesker’s phrase ‘amateurish and 
tatty” is likely to be only too accurate. 
Kustow’s idea of using theatre outside 
in demonstrations seems to me to be 
the best that anybody connected with the 
peace movement has come up with for 
a very long time. It will be a pity if the 
whole thing is discredited through lack 
of thought and preparation. 
There are possible patterns that have 
grown out of previous demonstrations, 
and that might be considered. Pat Ar- 
rowsmith and her friends sitting in the 
mud, blocking lorries at the entrance to 
a site was meaningful and dramatic; 
and so, in a different way, was Peter 
Cadogan’s idea of selling off the V- 
bombers at Marham. The trouble with 
that was that nobody took it seriously 
enough. With a real auctioneer and some- 
thing of a rehearsed script, it could have 
been much more effective - only at that 
time nobody was thinking about the 
Possibility of dramatic events, 

hope I'm wrong about the Alconbury 
demonstration and that it’s a great suc- 
cess. And I’m not asking for a cold ra- 
tionality in the face of an absurd situa- 
eee just that I ae see flowers 
and love poems exorcising a b 
Albert Hunt, cae bomber 
3 Legges Hill, Broseley, Shropshire. 


on Nelson's plinth; 70 MPs had pledged 
their support for the aims of the rally; 
messages of support were read from the 
UN Special Committee on South Africa, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, and Professor Ritchie 
Calder; and a resolution to be presented 
at 10 Downing Street after the rally, ex. 
pressing ‘‘deep concern” at events in 
Rhodesia and calling for UN mandatory 
sanctions, majority rule, protection for 
the Zambian economy and freedom for 
the 1,100 political prisoners, was carried 
overwhelmingly. A large number of 
Young Liberals were to be seen with 
posters reading “Smith out” and “One 
man, one vote.” 

David Steel, the Liberal MP and chair- 
man of the rally, admitted that all the 
speakers weren’t agreed on the policy 
that the government should pursue; what 
they were agreed on was that UDI should 
be ended as soon as possible and “ equal 
franchise” introduced. However, none 
of the speakers seemed disposed to ar- 
gue among themselves about what Wilson 
should be doing. Only the ZANU repre- 
sentative called for the use of force: 
only Lord Soper, as a pacifist, ruled out 
the use of force. (I read in Monday’s 
Guardian, however, that a ZAPU repre- 
sentative refused to appear on the same 
platform as ZANU.) 

F. Ziyambe, the ZANU representative 
in Europe, said that the situation in 


Fellowship note 
é a a s gy 
disillusion 
It was reported at the recent annual 
general meeting of the Labour Peace 
Fellowship that individual membership 
and affiliations from Labour Party, 
Young’ Socialist and Co-operative 
branches had increased in the past year. 
A statement issued after the conference 
said that one of the Fellowship’s main 
tasks was to urge CND and other peace 
workers of the need for activity in the 
Labour and trade union movement. 
It was recognised, the statement said, 
that ‘there is growing disillusion and 
bitter disappointment” with the govern- 
ment’s defence and foreign policy; the 
Fellowship still believed that the “ only 
effective political influence” is through 
the Labour movement. 
Resolutions passed at the meeting called 
for a £500 million cut in arms spending, 
an end to Britain’s military role east of 
Suez, British dissociation from American 
activities in Vietnam, support for disen- 
gagement and a nuclear free zone in 
Europe. The appointment of an arms 
salesman was condemned. It was an- 
nounced that there would be a “big 
rally” at the Labour Party conference in 
October. 


Zimbabwe called for “ not speeches but 
action,” not resolutions but the imple 
mentation of resolutions. Why should 
the Africans trust Wilson's policy? He 
had taken a “strong line in words,” he 
had called Mr Smith a traitor, but when 
it came to dealing with the traitor he 
had taken “half-hearted measures.” 
Smith should be subdued by force, then 
a constitutional conference should be 
called. 


John Grigg, an unorthodox Conservative, 
made a carefully thought out speech 
which went down well. We should not 
be too nasty about the white Rhodesians, 
he said, because they were simply a 
“privileged minority defending their 
positions” and there was nothing so 
unusual in that. We must be on our 
guard against the many bogus argu- 
ments advanced against majority rule. 
It should be realised that social reforms 
usually followed from an extension of 
the franchise and not the other way 
about. The situation in Rhodesia, said 
Grigg, is much less difficult than that 
which France resolved in Algeria. 


The most moving speech of the afternoon 
was made by Hilda Bernstein, a journal- 
ist who has been jailed many times by 
the South African authorities. It was 
no accident, she said, that this rally was 
being held on June 26, South Africa 
Freedom Day; Rhodesian UDI marks a 
change in attitude of the proponents of 
apartheid - they have gone on to the 
offensive. South Africa is a “ bastion of 
reaction,” an enormous military power, 
engaged in a last-ditch defence of white 
colonialism; in southern Africa, with 
Portugal and Rhodesia, South Africa is 
forming a “ powerful reactionary alliance 
with aggressive intentions.” The white 
supremacists of southern Africa have 
been kept in power by Western capital; 
Britain has £1,000 million of trade with 
South Africa annually; Krupp recently 
financed a £12} million project in An- 
gola; when Britain and the US an- 
nounced an arms embargo Belgium, 
France and West Germany stepped in as 
suppliers; and so on. The “crisis of 
Zimbabwe” should be seen in _ its 
“ proper context.” 

Judy Todd asked that Wilson should 
give “some encouragement” to the 
95% of the Rhodesian population who 
oppose Smith; at the moment he seemed, 
intent only on offending right-wing in- 
terest groups as little as possible. Geoff 
Martin, president-elect of the National 
Union of Students, had just returned 
from Rhodesia where he had been in- 
specting the educational provisions made 
for African advancement. Multiracialism 
was a myth at Salisbury University, he 
said; and the educational “new deal” 
in primary and secondary education en- 


NEWS IN 
BRIEF 


Bishop Joost de Blank, Bishop Suffragan 
of Stepney from 1952 to 1957 and 
Archbishop of Cape Town from 1957 to 
1963, is to be chairman of the Greater 
London Conciliation Committee, first of 
the local conciliation committees to be 
set up by the Race Relations Act, 1965. 
The committee will deal with complaints 
arising in the Greater London area and, 
until other committees are set up, com- 
plaints arising in the south of England 
and East Anglia. - The Times. 

Thirteen Leeds University students have 
been fined £10 each after a demonstra- 
tion about Vietnam outside Leeds Town 
Hall on May 5. - The Times. 

The Sierra Leone government has pre- 
sented an uncut diamond - expected to 
have a value of more than £700 - to 
Oxfam for the autumn sale being or- 
ganised by jewellers at Christies. - 
Guardian. 

Four new members have been appointed 
to the National Committee for Com- 
monwealth Immigrants. They are Miss 
Jessie Kydd, a senior lecturer in social 
science at the London School of Econ- 
omics; George Smith, general secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
cutters and chairman of the TUC Com- 
monwealth Advisory Committee; W. 
Kirby Laing, president of the Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers; and 
Tassaduq Ahmed, former president of 


the National Federation of Pakistani 
Association, who replaces Mr Hamza 
Alavi, who is resigning. - Guardian. 
The US Department of Justice has filed 
a suit charging that officials at Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, failed to provide ade 
quate protection for civil rights march- 
ers last week. Similar legal action has 
been taken by Negro leaders of the 
march which ended at Jackson on Mon- 
day. - Guardian. 

A bulletin reporting on actions for peace 
in Vietnam throughout the world is to 
be published by the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace. 
It will be published in English and 
French and entitled Vietnam Interna- 
tional. 

The Sultan of Muscat is reported to have 
been assassinated, according to Omani 
News, bulletin of the Committee for the 
Rights of Oman. The bulletin also states 
that the British occupation authorities 
are suppressing news about the Sultan, 
who has not been seen since the report- 
edly successful attempt on his life at the 
end of April. 

The British Humanist Association and 
the National Secular Society have both 
challenged Billy Graham to public de 
bate, following Dr Graham’s statement 
that he would be prepared to debate his 
views on television. The Humanist invi- 
tation offers Brigid Brophy as his coun- 
terpart in debate, on the subject, “ What 
make a good young person?” 

Poems by Thich Nhat Hanh will be 


among those read at an open-air read- 
ing for American Independence Day, 
July 4, at 6.30 pm at Abingdon Gardens, 
opposite Westminster Abbey. 


visaged 300 new secondary schools to 
be financed by outside (non-Rhodesian) 
agencies. The educational institutions 
he had seen for Africans were designed 
to provide “localised training for artis- 
ans,” “ an education of slaves.” 

Other speakers were Neil Carmichael, a 
Scottish Labour MP, the Rev Bill Sar- 
gent on behalf of the British Council of 
Churches, John Ennals, director-general 
of the British United Nations Associa- 
tion, Ben Whitaker, Hampstead’s Labour 
MP, Jeremy Thorpe and Lord Soper. 
It was I think a significant demonstration 
because it comes at the end of seven and 
a half months of more or less inactivity 
in Britain on behalf of the African 
majority in Rhodesia. There was no dis- 
illusionment, however, more a determina. 
tion summed up in phrases like “we 
are the front-line of Britain’s battle for 
civil rights” (Whitaker) or “we must 
let our negotiators know that we are 
constantly watching them” (Sargent). 
These sentiments didn’t sound empty. 


Scientists oppose 
French tests 


Three hundred British scientists have 
appealed to the French government to 
cancel the nuclear tests about to be 
held in the Pacific. In a statement pub- 
lished as a fullpage advertisement in 
Le Nouvel Observateur, a Paris weekly 
journal, June 22-29, they regret the 
radioactive pollution which the tests will 
cause, and urge the French and Chinese 
governments to adhere to the partial 
test-ban treaty. 

Over thirty of the signatories are Fel- 
lows- of the Royal Society and/or pro- 
fessors. The 300 names, which were 
collected in under a month, are mainly 
of those who have previously campaigned 
against British, American and Russian 
nuclear tests. 

The Campaign Against French Tests and 
London Committee of 100 are planning 
a demonstration outside the French Em- 
bassy in Knightsbridge this Saturday, 
following the announcement that the 
French government’s first nuclear test 
in the Pacific is imminent. Demonstra- 
tors are asked to arrive at the Embassy 
at 11 am. At time of going to press the 
arrangements were not final, but it is 
hoped to make the demonstration im- 
aginative and effective. 

It is also planned to organise activities 
during the visit of Georges Pompidou, 
the French Prime Minister, to London 
next week. 

The London to Paris walk was scheduled 
to leave the steps of St Pauls Cathedral 
last Wednesday, and should arrive at 
Dieppe on Sunday July 3, where a de- 
monstration is being organised by the 
Mouvement Contre l’'Armement Atom- 
ique. 

In the north-west, CND is planning a 
march on July 23 through Liverpool’s 
city centre, and members will be writing 
or telephoning the French embassy on 
the day of the first test. Tony Hether- 
ington, national vice-chairman of YCND, 
writes that there may be an attempt 
to occupy the French consulate in Liver- 
pool on the Saturday morning after the 
first test. 


Out this weekend 


VIETNAM 
—a dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “ Le Monde” 
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Allen Ginsberg’s poem 


Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 
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